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The Winant Board Reports 


The report of the Board of Inquiry for the Cotton 
Textile Industry made public last Thursday substantiates 
in an impressive way some of the major contentions ot 
the United Textile Workers. They have complained bit- 
terly of the difficulty of securing redress of grievances— 
discrimination against union men, increases in the stretch- 
out, and the like. The report says: 

“There is no doubt but that one of the basic causes of 
the present conflict is the widespread dissatisfaction on the 
part of labor with the machinery of code administration 
dealing with labor's rights under the code.” The exist- 
ing agency, the Cotton Textiie National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board, “lacked facilities for performing its func- 
tions; it was granted no definite budget. Two of the 
members were unable to devote their full time to the 
board. The member of the board representing labor was 
from the printing industry and not a textile worker. 
Much of the work had to be experimental. The state 
boards often did not function satisfactorily and in the 
end several became virtually defunct.” In consequence, 
“its operations in practice under these handicaps resulted 
in widespread dissatisfaction with the board as a part of 
the code administrative machinery. 

“With reference to the handling of complaints .. . the 
actual practice was as follows: 


“A complaint from an employe or group of employes 
filed in any branch of the government was routed to the 
Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board. The 
Board acknowledged the complaint, enclosing a copy of 
the code and a statement outlining the employe’s rights 
with reference to the mill committee procedure. No fur- 
ther notice or report was sent to the complainant. A 
digest of the complaint, omitting the complainant's name, 
was prepared by the board and forwarded to the code 
authority, a body composed entirely of textile manufac- 
turers except for the three government representatives 
without vote. The private field agents of this organiza- 
tion made the investigation and reported back to the code 
authority. There was no supervision by any other body. 
Although the complainant’s name was omitted at the re- 
quest of labor, the necessity for doing this is significant 
and the ineffectiveness of the method is obvious. 

“The principle of investigation by management of com- 
plaints made by workers against management cannot be 
defended from any standpoint consistent with the prin- 
ciples on which the Recovery Act is founded. The prin- 
ciple is in fact directly contrary to usual NRA proced- 
ure as expressed in NRA regulations and enforced as 
to many other codes. And, as might be expected, there 
is considerable evidence both from the union and from 
an independent inquiry conducted by a member of the 
NRA staff that the investigations were often less effec- 


tive than would be the case had they been independent 
in character. 

“Complaints of the violation of Section 7 (A), such 
as alleged discriminatory discharge and refusal to bar- 
gain collectively, were handled by the same procedure. 
It appears to us self-evident that in no event should such 
complaints be handled by a partisan body made up of 
employers only. The code authority agrees to this con- 
clusion and has already expressed its willingness to with- 
draw entirely from the handling of Section 7 (A) 
complaints. 

“In summing up the situation it may be said in general 
that the whole system of administering the labor provi- 
sions of the code has completely lost the confidence of 
labor in this industry and is for that reason alone in- 
capable of functioning satisfactorily in the future. The 
Board therefore feels it necessary that there be set up 
entirely new machinery for the administration of the code 
in so far as it affects labor.” 

With reference to the charge that the strike was a 
violation of the agreement made on June 2, the Board 
says: “The settlement by which the strike order was 
countermanded on June 2 did not in the opinion of this 
Board go to the roots of the difficulty. Consequently the 
settlement was short lived . . . it should be pointed out 
that the agreement was not made with the employers of 
the industry but with officials of the NRA, and that 
members of the union and others present at the confer- 
ence contend that the agreement to ‘countermand’ the 
strike order ‘without prejudice to the right of labor to 
strike’ was intended to leave them free to enforce their 
demands by strike if the condition against which they 
were protesting were not remedied.” The implication 
here that labor’s view of the matter has merit is obvious. 
By the same token, General Johnson's charge fails of 
support. 

The Board recalls that the National Labor Relations 
Board in its effort to avert the strike requested the union 
and the employers to attend a joint conference in Wash- 
ington before September 1, when the strike went into 
effect, with this result: “The union accepted this invita- 
tion. The Cotton Textile Institute declined to attend, 
contending that the strike was a strike against the code 
and that the union was not representative of the wishes 
of most of the employes in the industry.” 

A significant item in the report is the statement that 
there was no public hearing on the 25 per cent curtail- 
ment order which was made effective in June, July and 
August of this year. This curtailment in machine hour 
operations was one of the main grievances of the union 
since it greatly reduced earnings. 


The whole question of earnings in relation to the capa- 
city of the industry to pay, the Board found too compli- 
cated for study in the limited time at its disposal. It 
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proposes thorough inquiries into the matter by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


The Board cites some concrete gains due to the adop- 
tion of the textile code, as follows: “Child labor was, 
for the first time, completely eliminated from the indus- 
try; hours were reduced from an average of fifty-three 
a week to a maximum of forty; wage rates were raised 
from pre-code levels of $8 or $10 a week to a minimum 
of $12 and $13 a week; average hourly earnings increased 
during the first months of the code by 70 per cent; pay- 
rolls and employment in the industry rose rapidly.” It 
is such considerations as these that lead representatives 
of the union to say that they are not against the NRA 
but that they want “more NRA.” 

For the future governance of labor relations in the in- 
dustry the Board recommends “the creation under Public 
Resolution 44 of a permanent impartial board of three to 
be known as the textile labor relations board.” 

For the regulation of the stretch-out system in the cot- 
ton, wool and silk industries it is proposed “that the 
respective codes be amended to provide that a special 
committee be created under the textile labor relations 
board to supervise the use of the stretch-out; that until 
February 1, 1935, no employer shall extend the work load 
of any employe except in special circumstances with the 
approval of the stretch-out committee; that the stretch- 
out committee shall have power to investigate present 
work assignments and, where it finds improper speeding 
up of work, require reduction accordingly ; that the stretch- 
out committee shall recommend to the President not later 
than January 1, 1935, a permanent plan for regulation of 
the stretch-out, under which employers shall be required 
to secure approval of an impartial agency prior to in- 
creasing the work load of the employes which plan, when 
approved by the President after such notice and public 
hearing as he may prescribe, shall become effective as 
part of the code.” 

The Board expressed the hope that the United Tex- 
tile Workers would call off the strike on the basis of its 
recommendations and that the employers “take back the 
workers now on strike without discrimination.” 

The union has acclaimed the report of the Winant 
Board and has called off the strike. If the proposed 
national textile labor relations board is set up under 
Resolution 44 manifestly the textile workers will have 
gained a great deal in potential status since the board 
will have power to hold elections and determine the will 
of the workers in individual plants with respect to rep- 
resentation. On the other hand, the employers are hesi- 
tant about complying with the report of the Winant 
Board. On September 26, Mr. Sloan announced (New 
York Times) that after conference with many cotton mill 
owners he could not say whether they would accept the 
report of the Board and comply with the Board’s recom- 
mendation and with President Roosevelt’s request that all 
textile strikers be taken back without discrimination. 


The Donovan Case 


The National Labor Relations Board handed down a 
significant decision on August 21, 1934, affecting organ- 
ized labor in the NRA in connection with the discharge 
by General Johnson of John L. Donovan, the real im- 
port of which has perhaps not been generally grasped. 
Mr. Donovan, an NRA clerk, is president of an NRA 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes. 


After reviewing the evidence the Board concluded that 
Donovan's discharge was due to his conduct as head of 
a delegation of employes which met with General John- 
son on June 18. “The record compels us to conclude 
that the General had made up his mind to discharge 
Donovan for his conduct that day, provided there were 
other grounds for discharge.” 

Although the Board considered General Johnson jus- 
tified in resenting Donovan's conduct at the meeting with 
the delegation, it concluded that “his action in discharg- 
ing Donovan forthwith without any attempt to work out, 
either directly or through other officials, some more sat- 
isfactory procedure for the handling of union grievances 
seems to us to have been an unjustified interference with 
his employes’ rights of self-organization.” 

Much was made of the case as one of an attack on 
organized labor by familiar methods. On the contrary 
the Board said that “General Johnson seems not to have 
been opposed to the existence of the union, and that his 
discharge of Donovan cannot be construed as a conscious 
attempt to stamp out unionism in the NRA.” It was 
rather a case of failure on the emplover’s part to find 
a constructive way to deal with a difficult personnel 
problem. 


Indeed it has been suggested that the fact of Mr. Don- 
ovan’s representative capacity actually delayed his dis- 
charge. Nevertheless, the Board used the case as the 
basis of an instructive homily on labor relations. 

The Board declared that “where the normal processes 
of presenting grievances to an employer are checked, if 
not destroved, by the peremptory discharge of the union 
leader without warning, without even the suggestion of 
some alternative administrative procedure for handling 
grievances, and following upon refusal to meet a dele- 
gation in its representative capacity, we feel constrained 
to hold that such action amounts to an improper inter- 
ference with union activity. 

“In deciding this case we can adopt no other standard 
than that of Section 7 (A) of the Recovery Act, and 
must consider the case as though we were dealing with 
an employer to whom 7 (A) applied. 

“It may be asserted that, in the public interest, the 
NRA should have a wider discretion than ordinary em- 
ployers in discharging employes. On the other hand, it 
may also be asserted that when the NRA is engaged in 
compelling employers to observe strictly the provisions 
of Section 7 (A) it should, in dealing with its own em- 
ployes, carry out the purposes of that section with even 
more scrupulous care than might be expected of ordi- 
nary employers. 

“The Board is confident that in any event the NRA 
would not wish to be guided by any standard less exact- 
ing than that which applies to industry under the codes.” 

The Board also pointed out that Donovan had no means 
of redress until the case wes submitted to arbitration. 
“His activities must be weighed in the light of that fact. 
Conduct more temperate might have been expected of 
him if he had not had to rely on the methods of agita- 
tion alone. ... 


“An employer who has been at fault must accept some 
share of the responsibility for precipitating a struggle 
which, in the nature of things, cannot be altogether 
polite... .” 

The Board ordered Donovan’s reinstatement. This is 
perhaps the first time that an executive act of a high 
government official has been overruled as unfair by a 
reviewing board. The fact that it could happen in a dis- 
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pute of this kind would seem to be the most significant 
aspect of the matter. 

Incidentally, the case calls attention to the fact that 
issues are seldom presented unmixed. They come to us 
strained through a web of personality problems. 


Banking—Private or Public Function? 


At the convention of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, September 11, 1934, Harry B. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Appraisal Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., said that business men are asking, “How long is 
my bank going to continue to function practically exclu- 
sively as a storage warehouse for government bonds, in- 
stead of as a community commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural financing agency? . . . When I go to my bank 
to state my case, why do I have so much difficulty in 
meeting some one in the bank who has a sufficiently broad 
business experience to comprehend my problem and at 
least give me constructive suggestion even if he cannot 
part with any of the bank’s money?” 

H. A. Lyon, vice-president of the Harold F. Strong 
Company, New York City, expects further banking legis- 
lation since “without public approval privately capitalized 
banking cannot persist. It may last for twenty years, 
but given another debacle similar to the last and it will 
find itself taken over, lock, stock and barrel by public 
demand.” 


N. S. Calhoun, president of the Security National 
Bank, of Greensboro, N. C., is of the opinion that “pub- 
licity will do more than examinations to correct unsound 
practices.” Lewis F. Gordon, representing the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., stated that 
“the banker who thinks that it is sufficient to operate his 
bank as a sound institution and an individual entity, has 
missed the big lesson of March, 1933. He must realize 
that his institution is tied in with the financial structure 
of the nation.” 

James P. Warburg, vice-chairman of the Bank of Man- 
hattan, New York City, said that “the private banking 
system of this country is on trial for its life,” but insisted 
that “private banking as a whole” has not failed. He 
believes government banking would be so permeated by 
politics that ‘“‘the excessive speculation we have had in 
the past would pale into insignificance” in comparison 
with subsequent developments. He insisted, however, 
that “the bankers must set their own house in order,” 
and that “our banking laws must be thoroughly over- 
hauled and brought into conformity with the requirements 
ot present-day economic life. This applies not only to 
the laws governing the operations of individual banks, 
but it applies with equal force to the laws governing the 
issuance of currency and the rediscount functions of the 
Federal Reserve System. At present we have no cur- 
rency at all and an emasculated Federal Reserve System.” 

In his report to President Roosevelt, about the same 
time, Leo Crowley, chairman of the Federal Deposit Cor- 
poration, pointed to the concrete results of providing 
government protection to depositors. September 11 
marked the first anniversary of the Corporation, which 
was created by the Banking Act of 1933. It now in- 
sures, Mr. Crowley said, 50,000,000 accounts in 14,084 
banks, or 90 per cent of the 15,700 licensed banks in 
the country. The maximum insurance for each deposi- 
tor is $5,000 but this fully protects more than 97 per 
cent of them. The total deposits in insured commercial 
banks are over $35,000,000,000 and these deposits have 
increased about $4,500,000,000 during the last year. A 
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separate insurance fund, established July 1, 1934, for 
savings banks now protects the depositors of 70 banks 
with deposits of more than $1,000,000,000. 

A striking fact is that only five small banks have failed, 
which is the smallest number of failures during the year 
in the history of the country. In these cases funds to 
pay depositors were made available within 10 days after 
the appointment of receivers. Furthermore, “on June 30 
the Corporation made its first call for condition reports 
of insured banks which are not members of the Federal 
iteserve System. By combining these reports with those 
for Federal Reserve member banks it has been possible 
for the first time to make a complete and current picture 
of the insured banks of the country.” 

On September 5 Donald Richberg reported to the 
President that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation had 
received, up to August 3, 1,587,000 applications and had 
completed 432,000 loans aggregating $1,299,445,000 and 
averaging $3,010 per loan. It is estimated that 400,000 
more applicants will receive loans. ‘The Corporation has 
made available $200,000,000 to closed banks, $89,000,000 
to municipalities in back taxes, $17,500,000 to contractors 
for reconditioning homes, and $23,000,000 for attorneys’ 
fees, appraisers, insurance companies and others. Mr. 
Richberg pointed out that the results would be “worth 
an incalculable amount of money,” and the Corporation 
reports that “with due allowance for extraordinary con- 
ditions there is prospect that its operations in the end 
will cost the government nothing.” 

Although there has been much opposition from specu- 
lative money lenders, home financing institutions and 
others to the effort to establish Federal Savings and 
Home Loan Associations, Mr. Richberg reports that, up 
to August 1, 489 charters had been issued to such asso- 
ciations having resources of $61,890,000. Charters for 
362 additional associations having $184,000,000 in re- 
sources are pending. It is estimated that more than 8,000 
of the 11,000 of the building and loan associations in 
the country will be able to qualify for insurance by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company, a protection much 
needed to supplement insurance of bank deposits. 

Mr. Richberg also reports that of the $7,944,000,000 
authorized in loans or allocated by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, $5,853,000,000 has been disbursed, 
of which $4,379,000,000 was advanced for purposes other 
than for relief of distress or to government agencies. 

These government fiscal measures which have aided 
banks, insursnce companies, railroads, and government 
agencies as well as individuals have put the federal gov- 
ernment in the banking business in an unprecedented 
way. The use of the credit of the nation and the organi- 
zation of means to furnish relief and effect results which 
the banking system was not ready to attempt or unable 
to accomplish has set precedents of far-reaching conse- 
quence to private banking. 


Achievements of CWA 


As an indication of what the abandonment of the Civil 
Works Administration meant to the states the report of 
the Administrator of the Federal Civil Works Adminis- 
tration in Pennsylvania is enlightening. 

Those who were emploved on the Civil Works Admin- 
istration projects were referred to the administration by 
the State and National Re-Employment Services. An 
effort was made to select 50 per cent from those on re- 
lief rolls and 50 per cent from the self-sustaining unem- 
ployed. Due to various difficulties encountered only 
about 35 per cent were taken from relief rolls. All per- 
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sons except administrative personnel were secured in the 
counties in which the projects were undertaken. (To 
overcome the efforts of politicians to create the impres- 
sion that they could obtain preference for persons seek- 
ing employment, threats were made in some counties to 
publish their letters and “in one county a large metal 
container labeled ‘politicians’ letters’ was placed in front 
of the employment office and each day these letters were 
publicly destroyed.” ) 

The number employed reached a peak on January 18, 
1934, when 319,387 persons were on the payroll. From 
November 16, 1933, to March 31, 1934, the total num- 
ber of persons who had been employed was 442,156. Of 
these 428,827 were males and 13,329 were females. Of 
the males 125,185 were single, 287,751 were married, 
12,475 were widowers, and the marital status of 3,416 
was unknown. Of the women 8,383 were single, 2,484 
were married, 1,098 were widows and the marital status 
of 1,184 was unknown. The men had 1,045,147 persons 
totally dependent on them and 114,114 partially depend- 
ent. The corresponding figures for the women were 
12,568 and 4,819. 

Nineteen main classes of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers were employed, most of whom worked at occupations 
other than those for which they were trained. Among 
many others, dentists, editors and writers, lawyers, musi- 
cians, doctors, librarians, and teachers are listed, indi- 
cating the devastating effect of depression and unemploy- 
ment among relatively secure classes of workers. 

A total of $41,253,619.28 was paid in wages and sal- 
aries. Average earnings per hour ranged from 45.8 cents 
to 58.2 cents; average earnings per week ranged from 
$7.34 to $13.76; and average hours per week ranged from 
12.6 to 26.3. 


Of the 9,753 total projects approved, 8,589 pertained 
to construction and repair work on highways, waterways, 
streets, bridges, watermains, reservoirs, pumping stations, 
government buildings and grounds, penal and correctional 
institutions, charitable institutions, educational buildings 
and grounds, and recreational and cultural institutions. 
The remaining 1,164 projects pertained to services and 
facilities such as plans, surveys, research and adminis- 
trative facilitating projects. In many communities the 
CWA projects constituted the major industrial activities. 

The CWA absorbed a large part of the slack in em- 
ployment from November, 1933, to February, 1934. 
Many families otherwise would have had to apply for 
relief. The employment obtained was not only an im- 
portant factor in rehabilitating the workers and improv- 
ing their morale, but business activities showed decided 
improvement as a result of increased purchasing power 
of workers. The money spent on materials also helped 
to improve business and furnish employment in indus- 
tries which supplied the CWA. 

With the abandonment of the CWA in the various 
states employment of many thousands of people was cut 
off and they and their dependents were forced to appeal 
for relief. Of course the spring pick-up in business en- 
abled many to obtain employment but this was shortlived 
due to the summer recession. It remains to be seen 
whether winter will bring a new necessity to resort to a 
program of public improvements. 

William Hodson, commissioner of public welfare in 
New York, in an interview published in the New York 
Times September 23, stated that 400,000 families are now 
receiving substantial public aid. If the number continues 
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to increase at the present rate it will reach 500,000, or 
approximately 2,000,000 persons, by the end of the pres- 
ent year. Mr. Hodson argues for “a nation-wide pro- 
gram, elastic and continuing, of public works to take up 
the slack.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Foreign Affairs. October, 1934. 


“S.”. “New Complications in Commercial Policy.”—A_ discus- 
sion of the development of bilateral agreements for the regulation 
of commercial relations between nations. The writer—anonymous 
—thinks that “extension of the present tendency will result in 
a world thoroughly divided up into segments, with a vast criss- 
crossing of competing interests. . .. The conduct of international 
trade and the discharge of debt obligations will be attended by 
the multiplication of government regulations and all the delays 
incidental to diplomatic bargaining. Within each country, trade 
and finance will be brought into an intensely close relationship with 
government in all international operations. The power of national 
states to agree—already strained—will be subjected to further 
tests.” 


Mallory, Walter H., executive director of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. “Security in the Pacific.’—The desire for security has 
been a “compelling factor” in the Pacific area as well as in Europe. 
China, Great Britain and the United States have wanted “the 
security of the status quo; the security aimed at by Japan has 
been based on changes in the status quo.” The Washington 
treaties, which will expire in 1936, worked well until 1931. Psycho- 
logical factors will make the negotiation of a new treaty difficult. 


Assurance is needed from Japan that no further aggressions are 
planned. 


Chamberlin, William Henry, former Moscow correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor. “The Evolution of Soviet Ter- 
rorism.”"—The reorganization of the OGPU (Soviet political 
police), announced recently, is “a second important stage in the 
evolution of the terrorism which has been a consistent feature of 
Soviet administrative practice.” Even though the right to inflict 
the death sentence without a court trial has been withdrawn, there 
must be “an enormous change in Soviet official psychology and 


mentality . . . before any political trial in the Soviet Union will 
seem very convincing to Western eyes.” 


Current History. September, 1934. 


Brown, E. Francis. “California Sees Red.”—A brief account 
of the recent strikes in California, the anti-radical movement, and 
the political situation. In order to solve California's problems 
there must be an “improved market for its huge output of fruits 
and vegetables and some solution of the problem of how to organ- 
ize its migratory labor on a humane and stable basis.” 


Roberts, W. Adolphe. “Can Central America Unite ?”—Until 
the present administration the United States has “actually blocked 
union [of Central American Republics] if not progress.” Unless 
the United States is willing to negotiate a new treaty in regard 
to a Nicaraguan canal, which will eventually be needed, such a 
union will be impossible. 


Survey Graphic. September, 1934. 


Amidon, Beulah. “Emergency Education.’"—A description of 
the types of courses offered unemployed workers by the Emer- 
gency Educational Program under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. The most important result of this program is 
“the way it has widened the horizon of its students and its teach- 
ers . . . the possibilities opened up for growth and adventure 
for adults and children and the communities in which they live.” 


Simpson, Herbert D., professor of public finance at Northwest- 
ern University. ‘“Borrow—Don't Tax.”—The property tax has 
become “a peculiarly vicious type of taxation under present con- 
ditions” and the tax legislation introduced during the depression 
has “only further vitiated our systems of state and local taxation.” 
During periods of depression government finance should be carried 
on by public borrowing at low rates of interest and by “a much 
larger development of income taxation, luxury taxes, and other 
taxes that will rest on a surplus ... above the necessities of life.” 
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